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cost a great war/' and that he would fi; no longer
rely/' in the optimistic spirit which had hitherto
prevailed, " on temporary borrowing." In the 67
millions of unfunded debt maturing within the next
ten years, there was an ample field for any redemption
for which either the future prosperity of the country
or the will-o'-the-wisp of Transvaal assistance might
give the opportunity. The power of borrowing
would now, therefore, be extended to a creation of
Consols. Mr. Cohen, later in the session, made some
comment on the element of danger which lay in the
great amount of the unfunded debt. Leaving out
the amount of the War Loan and also the 14 millions
redeemable in 1901 and 10 millions in 1901 (which he
hoped might be paid off out of the mines and the
Transvaal indemnity) there were still 21 millions of
Treasury Bills in the hands of the public, and mostly
in those of the foreign public. Sir William Harcourt
in 1894 had dwelt on the importance of unfunded
debt being held at home, but the only real safeguard
was to reduce its amount by funding it so that pay-
ment could not be demanded by the holder of the
security at fixed times. Forced realization might
at any moment bring disaster to the commercial and
industrial classes. The decision of the Chancellor of
the Exchequer to raise the additional millions re-
quired by means of an issue of Consols was therefore
taken none too soon.1

1 Other authorities at the time wrote strongly condemning a
large unfunded debt. Sir Edgar Speyer, in an address to the
Institute of Bankers, in 1905, spoke of the existence of the floating
debt, which at one time was as high as 35 millions, as inimical to
trade, absorbing funds which should have been at the disposal of
the banks for the facilities which they are expected to give to
private customers and traders ; and Mr. (now Sir Frederick)